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17 4 THE TEACHING OF ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 

accidentally occurs add* a great interest to the geography 
lesson and gives it its attractive character. Ihe difficulty of 
memory is got over by our method ; all else is a positive pleasure 
especially in the recollection. More good stories occur to me 
in connection with the teaching of geography than with any 
‘other subject; quaint expressions and ridiculous answers are 
so easy there. For instance:— Once upon a time, a master 
who was talking of Aconcagua said, Ihe mountain is 
23,000 feet high, and no one has yet been up it ” — (this was 
true at that time). A boy of the class, with a desire for 
information tempered by impudence, asked Please, sir, if 
no one goes up a mountain how can you know the height r ” 
The master, a smart Irishman, promptly rejoined — “Why, 
you go half-way up, and then multiply by two.’ 1 hat was 
twenty years ago, and the boy of the story is still wondering 
whether the master was chaffing him or disguising his own 
ignorance. Such are the amenities of the class-room. 

But to sum up our subject as a department of education, 
it may be said : 

(1) Geography imparts most useful and necessary know- 

ledge. 

(2) With a proper method it is a delightful subject to 

teach. 

(3) ^ does not, however, serve to develop any of the higher 

powers of the learner’s mind. It is distinctly an 

“afternoon subject.” 


“ the education of a ROYAL PRINCESS.” 

(Continued fiorn page 1 16 .) 

Attendance upon Divine Service. 

At the opening - of the year 1827, the Princess Victoria 
advanced a step nearer to the throne, but at the expense of a 
heavy domestic affliction, in which the whole nation deeply 
sympathized. The death of the lamented Duke of York, 
over whose grave the royal child shed her first tears of grief, 
naturally drew a large share of public attention upon the 
youthful Princess, whose opening character, for she had 
nearly completed her eighth year, and was now generally 
regarded as the probable future Queen, excited considerable 
interest amongst all classes. Still, however, the same 
unostentatious retirement marked the course of the interesting 
subject of these hopes and speculations; the time had not 
yet arrived when her excellent mother judged she might be 
advantageously placed before the eyes of the people as a 
public personage. The prospect of her succession to the 
throne was by no means assured ; the household had all, 
therefore, commands never to allude to the subject; and the 
little Princess, happy in herself and in her family circle, 
thought little of crowns and sceptres ; and it is an interesting 
fact that she entertained no suspicion of her regal destiny 
until very shortly before the death of King George the Fourth, 
immediately upon which event she became the heiress pre- 
sumptive of King William. 

“ So fearful indeed was the Royal Duchess of the baneful 
effect of flattery upon the mind of the Princess, that when her 
Royal Highness had entered her eighth year, and it became 
desirable that she should constantly attend the performance 
of divine service every Sunday, her mother declined to take 
her to Kensington Church lest the attention of the congre- 
gation should be improperly directed towards her, and her 
young heart become unduly elated by the adulation of the 
multitude. The church service was therefore regularly per- 
formed in the private chapel communicating with the Duchess s 
apartments in the Palace, and a sermon preached every 
Sunday morning by the Rev. Mr. Davys, the 1 rincess s 
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preceptor • the Duchess herself, who had hitherto always fre- 
quented the German Chapel in St. James’s Palace, relinquished 
this custom, and, with the Princesses Victoria and Feodore, 
and the whole of their household, was constantly present. 
When their Royal Highnesses have been resident at the 
sea-side, however, the Princess has been always taken to the 
parish church, frequently twice on a Sunday ; and the 
demeanour of the royal child during the performance of her 
religious duties has, from her earliest years, been such as 
might be expected from the precept and example of her 
exemplary parent, serious, devout, attentive ; her humility in 
presenting herself at the footstool of the Iving of kings has 
been exemplified in the reverent posture it has ever been her 
habit to assume ; and the devotion of her heart has been 
eloquently portrayed in her expressive countenance, her blue 
eyes raised to heaven, and her lips employed in fervent 
addresses to her Maker, with an air of abstraction and piety 
at once artless and affecting. 


Attachment to Prince Leopold. 

“ During the childhood of the Princess, much of her time 
was spent at Claremont, the residence of Prince Leopold, her 
maternal and best beloved uncle. At this beautiful retreat 
her Royal Highness, in company with her illustrious mother, 
frequently passed weeks and even months together in the 
enjoyment of the happiest domestic intercourse, to a partici- 
pation in which a select party of nobility were sometimes 
invited. During these lengthened visits, the Princess 
delighted in her unrestrained rambles through the charming 
pleasure grounds; the flower garden especially was continually 
resorted to, and here her Royal Highness often amused her- 
se in examining the plants with great minuteness, giving 
proo s, although still so young, of a botanical taste, which 
v. ,a< Li Care cultivated oy Prince Leopold, who, himself 
ig y accomplished in this science, yet condescended to the 
capacity of the royal child, and entertained her with simple 
eC , U r ° n th f- nature and properties of the various plants 
Rovai°H er p W 1C ^ were brought under her observation. His 

i:: k v great pie “ ure in 

almn.t „ ; 01 her various studies, and evinced an 

departed c„ . tenderness for this living image of his 
departed consort, in the splendour of whose destiny he found 
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an additional resemblance, and a new source of interest. 
When in town, the Prince was a constant visitor at Kensing- 
ton Palace, and the little evening concerts, in which the 
youthful 1 rincess was early accustomed to bear a part, were 
enjoyed with redoubled zest, derived from his frequent 
company, and assistance. 

Youthful Wit. 

“ The Princess, when very young, was one day reading to 
her preceptress, the Baroness Lehzen, that passage in the 
Roman history which relates, that a noble lady, having 
visited Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, after the custom of 
the time displayed her casket of precious stones, and called 
upon the Roman matron to produce her jewels in return ; 
when Cornelia, handing forth her children, exclaimed with 
maternal pride, * Behold my jewels ! ’ The little Princess laid 
down the book, and looking archly in the Baroness’s face, 
said, ‘Jewels, then I suppose they were Cornelians’ 

“ Her French-master having once given her an interesting 
narrative to translate from English into French, the Duchess 
desired her, when she had finished her lesson, to thank 
M. Grandineau for the trouble he had taken. ‘No, mamma,’ 
replied the young Princess with assumed dignity ; 

‘ M. Grandineau should thank me ; for I have taken the 
trouble to translate the story for him.’ 

British Spirit. 

“ Her Royal Highness has evinced, on various occasions 
during her growing up, that, like her august Grandfather, 
she gloried the name of Briton. She has always expressed a 
repugnance to be taken abroad until she had become 
thoroughly acquainted with the manners, customs, arts and 
manufactures of her native country generally, and even of its 
localities, and so far did the youthful heiress carry this 
patriotic preference, that, though perfectly acquainted with 
several European languages, and especially with the french 
and German, she could never be persuaded to converse in any 
of them as a habit, always observing, that ‘ She was a little 
English girl, and would speak nothing but English. In this 
particular, as in many others, her character and disposition 
bore a striking resemblance to the late beloved Princess 
Charlotte, with perhaps the distinction, as once elegantly 
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expressed by 
connected with 


a gentleman of refined taste, intimately 
both, ‘ Thai grew a little wild flower, but this 


is highly cultivated.’ 

Simplicity of Dress and Diet. 


« Xbe young Princess always appeared both at home and 
abroad in a dress of striking neatness ; a cambric frock and 
pelisse, white as the driven snow, and trimmed with a frill ot 
the finest needlework, and a straw bonnet lined with pink or 
blue, by both which colours her transparent complexion was 
shown off to the best advantage, was her most usual summer 
attire; this was varied in the winter only by the warmer 
material which the change of atmosphere required ; and it is 
a remarkable instance of the plainness and simplicity with 
which she was educated, affording an example worthy of 
imitation, that neither curling-irons nor papers were permitted 
to approach her beautiful hair until the Princess had com- 
pleted her tenth year, up to which period she always wore it 
merely parted over her ample forehead, without an attempt 
at artificial ornament. 

“ Returning on one occasion from Ramsgate to London, the 
royal party stopped at Maidstone to change horses, but did 
not alight from their carriage. A vast assemblage of specta- 
tors were attracted to the spot, and it is impossible adequately 
to describe their astonishment and gratification on hearing 
the young Princess, when asked what refreshment she would 
take, request in the sweetest accents, ‘ a small piece of stale 
bread. Their delight at this simple circumstance exceeded 
all bounds, and broke forth in the loudest and most enthusiastic 
acclamations. 


I HE heiress i resumptive. 

By the death of King George the Fourth, and the 
accession of King William, which event occurred on the 26th 
o June, 1830, her Royal Highness the Princess Victoria was 
p aced in the interesting light of Heiress Presumptive to the 
t rone of these realms. It has been already noticed that the 
> oung Princess was not aware of her exalted destiny until 
ar y t e present period, and an interesting anecdote which 
C °^ ri J ls this fact, is derived from the highest 
rJH-- ur i n g the spring of the present year (1830), her 
n „~ tv, , ness * i n rea ding English history with her gover- 
’ e arone ss Lehzen, in the presence of her mother, 
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met with some point connected with the line of succession to 
the crown, (probably purposely placed before her just at this 
period) , the 1 rincess had recourse to her genealogical table, 
the constant companion of her historical studies, and after 
considering it attentively for some time, inquired of her 
governess, 

“ ‘ In the event of the death of the King, her uncle, who 
would be the presumptive successor to the throne ? ’ 

“ The Baroness parried the question by the reply, 

“ ‘ The Duke of Clarence will succeed on the death of the 
present King.’ 

“‘Yes,’ said the Princess, ‘that I know; but who will 
succeed him?’ 


“ The governess, who saw the bearing of the inquiry, 
hesitated a moment, and then answered, 

“ ‘ Princess, you have several uncles ! ’ 

“Her Royal Highness now became agitated, the colour 
rose rapidly to her cheek, and she observed with much 
seriousness, 

“ ‘ True, I have; but I perceive here,’ pointing to her table, 
‘ that my papa was next in age to my uncle Clarence; and it 
does appear to me from what I have just been reading, that 
when he and the present king are both dead, I shall become 
Queen of England ! ’ 

“ Lady Lehzen looked towards the royal mother, and was 
silent. 

“ The Duchess somewhat startled, and doubtless much 
affected, after a short pause, replied to the following effect: 
“‘We are continually looking forward, my beloved child, 
in the hope that your dear aunt, the Duchess of Clarence, 
may yet give birth to living children ; should it please God, 
however, that this be not the case, and that you are spared to 
the period, very distant, I trust, which terminates the valuable 
lives of our revered sovereign, and the Duke of Clarence, you 
will indeed, by the established laws of our country, become 
their undoubted successor. Should this event — at present too 
remote and uncertain to engage our attention, further than to 
stimulate our endeavours so to form your mind as to render 
you not unworthy so high a destiny — should this event indeed 
occur, may you prove a blessing to your country, and an 
ornament to the throne you are called to fill ! 
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^ suggested by maternal solicitude 0n So 
“ The precept- ^ occasion , were probably purs Ue(i 

important and m ^ red> at least, that the recognition 

much further, . the throne excited in the mind 0 f 

of her close pro ^ ughts of serious import. Her manners 
the young In ^ and somewhat agitated, and she 

du ™* H none of the pleasure or levity in contemplating her 
Sure regality which might have been expected from one so 

young. 

THE PRINCESS AT ELEVEN YEARS OLD. 

“At the period of King William’s accession to the throne, 
_ n interesting and hopeful prospect opened upon the country 
in the person of the youthful heiress, who had lately completed 
her eleventh year. Her Royal Highness was rather short 
for her age although the Duchess of Kent, in a familiar letter 
written about this time, says, ‘ Our Victoria grows tall, robust, 
and handsome, she evinces much talent in whatever she 
undertakes;’ her abilities were indeed excellent, and her 
observations sensible and inquisitive, but the rapidity with 
which it was her habit to turn from one subject of inquiry to 
another, frequently occasioned her instructors some trouble 
in keeping pace with her elastic imagination. Her education, 
laid on the best foundation, a solid understanding ot the great 
truths of Christianity, was now most satisfactorily proceeding, 
without any affectation of unusual precocity or premature 
proficiency. She spoke with fluency and elegance nearly all 
the modern European languages ; in Latin she was already a 
fair scholar, reading Virgil and Horace with ease ; and m 
mathematics she had made considerable progress. Her 
knowledge and understanding of the Bible was such as might 
be expected from the talents and unremitting exertions o 
her reverend preceptor, to whom she was also chiefly indebte 
for an extensive acquaintance with ancient and modern history 
generally, but particularly with that of her native country r 
and from the learned professor, Mr. Amos, she was no 
receiving lectures upon the English Constitution. IjJ , 
ighter accomplishments suited to her years, her R°> 
g ness s advance was equally gratifying ; in music es P eCia 
her hereditary talent was devlping Useli in a most interest 

^ an ner. Her Royal mother again observes, 
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Ihe dear girl is extremely fond of music ; she already 
fingers the piano with some skill, and has an excellent voice.’ 

a ^ e n * ne y ears her Royal Highness was present, 
for the first time, when Beethoven’s celebrated ‘ Hallelujah to 
Ihe Father’ was performed by a full band; and the emotion 
which she evinced when that beautiful passage, ‘ The exalted 
Son of God ’ burst upon her astonished ear, will never be 
forgotten by those who witnessed it ; for several minutes after 
the conclusion of the chorus, she appeared spell-bound, 
and utterly unable to give expression to those feelings of 
delight with which her bosom evidently heaved, and 
which at length found enthusiastic utterance. From that 
moment the Princess always expressed a decided predi- 
lection for the works of Haydn, Handel, Beethoven, Pergolesi, 
and other authors of the same class ; and this entirely at her 
own suggestion, as her musical studies were frequently of a 
different character ; and indeed her Royal Highness has from 
an early age excelled in the performance of light German and 
Italian airs, to which her voice is peculiarly adapted. 
Drawing, also, was a favourite occupation of the Princess, 
and one in which she had made so considerable a progress, 
as to enable her, a very few months subsequent to this period, 
to copy off at once with correctness and spirit, some specimens 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s early talent, which were some hours 
only in her possession. Of the Princess’s gradual proficiency 
in this accomplishment, the public have had several oppor- 
tunities of judging, as her Royal Highness has, from time to 
time, condescended to present fac-similes of her drawings to 
various charitable bazaars, which have always proved an 
interesting and lucrative article for sale, and have exhibited 
considerable talent, with a regular and decided improvement 
in proportion to her years; her Royal Highness was accus- 
tomed from her childhood to express to her talented instructor, 
Mr. Westall, the pleasure she derived from his lessons, and 
often told him that she considered the hours devoted to her 
drawing as that of her most agreeable recreation, and always 
looked forward to its recurrence with impatience. A daily 
register of her Royal Highness’s progess in her studies was 
constantly kept during her growing up, and a copy regularly 
transmitted once a month for Prince Leopold’s inspection. 


(To be continued .) 


